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Book Review Number: Rural Life 


Men of Earth. By Russell Lord. New York, Longmans, 

Green and Co., 1931. $3.00. 

Numerous short biographies of men and women living 
on the land and a frank discussion of the agricultural ex- 
tension service and other agencies of agricultural educa- 
tion are presented in this interesting book. The short 
portraits illustrate the varied experiences of those who 
live on the land in the United States. We have stories 
of those who live on small, comparatively isolated farms: 
of those who are husbandmen on the typical family-sized 
farm, found, for example, in the Middlewest; of those 
who specialize in breeding plants and animals ; and finally 
of those who are engaged in large-scale enterprises. We 
even have the story of one man who sits behind a long 
desk and directs a large farm organized to test “the econ- 
omy of immensity.” The style is journalistic. One re- 
ceives the impression of great forces of change which 
are making men and women of the countryside recon- 
struct their lives in far-reaching ways. 

Mr. Lord was once an employe of the federal agricul- 
tural extension service. He is thus able to write from 
the inside and also as an observer. He gives some biog- 
raphies of agricultural educators which are as frank and 
interesting as those he writes of farmers. He regards 
the extension service as still a pioneering enterprise. He 
is critical of some aspects of it; for example, he feels 
that it is still more concerned with wormy hogs than with 
art and wisdom; much more interested in bath tubs than 
in books. 

The book may be used as an interesting introduction to 
many things rural, particularly for the lay or the urban 
reader. In nearly all cases the actual names of the per- 
sons written up are given. 


The Rural Community. By Dwight Sanderson. New York, 

Ginn & Company, 1932. $4.40. 

Professor Sanderson’s work reveals a breadth of schol- 
arship seldom found in the literature of rural life. He 
defines the scope of his work in the sub-title: “The Natu- 
ral History of A Sociological Group.” The book presents 
a thorough study of types of rural communities the world 
over. Attention is given to the factors conditioning rural 
community life, the social forces at work and the signifi- 
cant changes that are under way. Thus, both structure 
and process are fully evaluated. An interesting statement 
is made under the heading, “Criteria of Community Prog- 
ress.” Seven reasons are given in support of the thesis 
that the rural community is an essential group. A com- 


prehensive outline for an analysis of a rural community 
is included. 

An interesting feature is Professor Sanderson’s analy- 
sis of primitive agricultural villages and of the Chinese 
village. His grasp of the developments in the modern 
rural community in the United States is such as to make 
his treatment invaluable for all who do educational, social 
and religious work in rural areas. There is an extensive 
bibliography and the work is thoroughly documented and 
indexed, and contains numerous illustrations and maps. 
This reviewer regards it as the most valuable work yet 
produced on the rural community. 


Village and Open Country Neighborhoods. By Walter A. 

Terpenning. New York, Century Co., 1931. $4.00. 

Sir Horace Plunkett writes an introduction to Dr. Ter- 
penning’s work, which contrasts two general types of 
rural neighborhoods: one in which farmers live in small 
centers, and the other, the typical neighborhood of the 
United States, where they live on scattered farmsteads. 
The book is a comprehensive work, one of a series edited 
by Professor E. A. Ross. The author tackles the prob- 
lem largely by the case study method. He interprets 
studies of farm neighborhoods in the United States, and 
also gives descriptions of the English parish, the German 
dorf, the French commune, the Italian commune, the Irish 
neighborhood, the Danish sogn, and the Russian mir. It 
should be noted that the United States is not the only 
country which has farmers living in open country dwell- 
ings, and also that there is no uniformity in the village- 
type of organization in other parts of the world. There- 
fore generalization is extremely difficult ; both types have 
advantages and disadvantages. 


Dr. Terpenning concludes, nevertheless, that those con- 
cerned about rural organization in the United States have 
much to learn from the village-type of organization as 
found in Europe. (A study of village life in the Orient 
should also yield interesting data.) He finds, for ex- 
ample, that there is a longer tenure of rural teachers in 
the European villages than in our open country neighbor- 
hoods. The village communities of Europe likewise prac- 
tice division of labor to a greater extent than American 
farm neighborhoods, and there is much more mutual aid 
among wamen and girls. They seem to have recreation, 
social life and the artistic interests better organized. They 
have more closely knit social groups than have American 
farmers. There seem to be no differences in health and 
sanitary conditions. The distances farmers must travel 
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back and forth to their fields are sometimes a decided 
handicap in the European community. Ee 
Dr. Terpenning pleads ior more statesmanship in 
American rural organization, to the end that adequately 
functioning rural communities comprising both farmers 
and villagers may be created. Here is a task for the best 
social engineers. A good bibliography is included. 


The Country Church As It Is. By A. J. William Myers and 
Edwin E. Sundt. New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1930. $1.50. 
Here we have the case study method applied to the 

rural church in a unique book which has already had 
wide use. There are studies of 15 churches; 5 of them 
in Group A are called the more promising churches; 5 in 
Group B churches with some effective features; and 5 in 
Group C the less effective churches. Each study tells of 
the program of the church and of the methods and per- 
sonalities of their professional leaders. All of the 
churches are being affected by rapid changes, in fact we 
might say that the name of all of the communities might 
well be “Changeville.” 

One naturally expects in a book following this plan to 
find a variety of methods and personalities. One of the 
ministers is so much concerned about “dispensations” 
that the authors say he practically does not see the people 
in the pews. There are a few so much interested in at- 
tacking other people and institutions that they cannot rec- 
ognize the needs of the people among whom they are 
living. There is the minister who must be the “whole 
show”; another who apparently does not know that there 
are children and young: people in his community. Then 
there is the story of the minister who carried on a thor- 
ough program of education for peace; another made a 
special point of ministering to the immigrants in his com- 
munity. One made the discovery that “ministering to 
others had its old magic power of healing the wounds in 
the church itself.” There was another who became a 
leader in health work and in economic improvement. 

Messrs. Myers and Sundt say that good rural church- 
manship calls for the following: a knowledge of the field 
of work; a program that is always meeting some of the 
outstanding needs; a leader who can gain confidence and 
friendship; thorough attention to religious education ; the 
art of the development of lay leadership; wholehearted 
cooperation with other agencies. 


The Country Church and Our Generation. By Edwin E. Sundt. 

New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1932. $1.50. 

This is a discussion of the present rural situation and 
the relation of the church to it. Mr. Sundt gives current 
data in regard to the increase of communications, the 
improvements in transportation, developments in educa- 
tion, the coming of the machine age, the great migrations 
of people from and to the land, the movements for eco- 
nomic cooperation. But, he says emphatically, the “new 
day” of the machine age presents a real challenge to those 
concerned about social and spiritual values. The church 
faces a task in rural life perhaps more difficult than ever. 

{f the churches would minister adequately to the new 
rural life, they must become fellowships in Christian wor- 
ship, service and education, and in efforts to build a 
Christian world. They have the responsibility to create 
more appreciation of the values of rural life. They must 
learn to cooperate with one another. They must have 
more trained leaders. They must proceed to organize 
their life and work more intelligently. 


Mr. Sundt, after a long experience in the pastorate, has 
ior several years been director of town and country work 
ot the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


Hinterlands of the Church. By Elizabeth R. Hooker. New 
York, The Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1931. 
$2.50. 


This is a study of church conditions in six widely dif- 
ferent kinds of rural territory where church membership 
is comparatively low. Miss Hooker concludes that the 
general tendency of the churches is toward a further loss 
of their power to attract and interest the population. Of 
the areas studied, four have been but recently settled but 
the other two included hilly areas of New England and 
some old settled country of the Middlewest. 

The population of these hinterlands is largely of a 
Protestant constituency and the responsibility for giving 
religious ministry to the people of these lands is stated to 
rest largely with Protestantism. 

Miss Hooker concludes that the ineffectiveness of the 
churches in these areas is due largely to the use otf con- 
ventional methods instead of adapting methods to the 
special needs of the territories. 

The average Protestant church membership was found 
to range from 73 for the dry farming regions to only 46 
for the counties studied in Vermont. In four new areas 
of the West the average membership of the Protestant 
churches was 68; the average membership of the Roman 
Catholic churches was 161; that of Mormon churches 
was 370. 


The Story of Agricultural Missions. By Benjamin H. Hunni- 
cutt and William Watkins Reid. New York, Missionary 
Education Movement, 1931. $1.00. 


The Rural Billion. By C. M. McConnell. New York, Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 1931. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 
The work of Hunnicutt and Reid tells the story of the 

sending by Protestant church agencies of about 200 per- 

sons trained in agriculture to teach the hungry oi other 
lands to feed themselves. It is an interesting story of an 
adventure which is as yet little known even among the 
church constituencies. There are specific discussions of 

India, China, Japan, Korea, the Near East, Africa, and 

South America. Descriptions are given of the regional, 

ational, and international programs of rural reconstruc- 

tion which missionary agencies are developing. 

Professor McConnell’s book covers much the same 
ground as that of Hunnicutt and Reid, but in more con- 
cise and journalistic fashion. Considerable useful infor- 
mation is assembled in regard to economic and social 
status, educational opportunity, health conditions and re- 
ligious institutions of the billion of the world’s popula- 
tion who live by farming. Special attention is given to 
rural medical service, which is as lacking today in certain 
parts of the United States as in other countries. The 
author points out that the breakdown in this service is 
one which the medical profession is apparently helpless 
to deal with. He tells in lively fashion of the way those 
who are committed to the religion of Jesus are striving 
to make the earth “holy.” 


The Rural Mission of the Church in Eastern Asia. By Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield. New York, The International Missionary 
Council, 1931. $1.00. 

Dr. John R. Mott writes the introduction to the report 
and recommendations of Dr. Butterfield, who is Counsel- 
lor of Rural Work of the International Missionary 
Council. The book is the result of personal investigation 
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in Japan, Korea, China and the Philippines. Dr. Butter- 
field recently spent the best part of three years in these 
countries and in India, on which a special report was is- 
sued entitled The Christian Mission in Rural India, re- 
viewed in INFORMATION SERvice of February 21, 1931. 
In each case his visit followed an invitation from the Na- 
tional Christian Council of the country concerned. 


“Villages were visited, interviews held with local and 
national Christian leaders, missionaries and missionary 
officials and officers of governments.” Numerous field 
conferences were held. This report is made to the indi- 
genous churches, the mission agencies, and any others in- 
terested in Christian cooperation between East and West. 

Dr. Butterfield feels that the “general principles of ad- 
vancing the Christian cause in rural areas are substan- 
tially the same in all parts of the world.” He includes 
the United States in this generalization. He advocates 
a missionary program which in the words of the findings 
of the Jerusalem Conference “serves the whole man in 
every aspect of his life and fellowship”; he wants rural 
work to be a part of all foreign mission services, the 
effort being “to build a rural civilization that shall be 
Christian to the core; the only practical way is to select 
suitable rural centers and demonstrate in them an inten- 
sive form of work that may eventually spread over wide 
areas as the church grows in power and influence.” 

One of the main problems is stated to be the relation 
of industry to agriculture. The “great stirrings” of the 
peoples of the Far East are portrayed. Programs under 
way by missionary agencies are fully described. 


Rural Vermont. By Two Hundred Vermonters. Burlington. 
Vt., The Vermont Commission on Country Life, 1931. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, $1.00 
This book records an adventure in rural social plan- 

ning which is unique in the annals of country life in the 
United States. It gives the details of a “program for 
the future,” written by 200 Vermonters who served for 
a period of three years on the committees of the Vermont 
Commission on Country Life. The commission was 
organized in 1928 and grew out of the Eugenics Survey 
of Vermont organized by Professor H. F. Perkins of 
the State University. In July, 1928, Dr. Henry C. Tay- 
lor, formerly chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
went to Vermont to direct the three years’ study of which 
this book gives the results. 


About 67 per cent of the residents of Vermont, ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, lived in rural communities. 
There has been a steady migration from these rural dis- 
tricts to the cities of Vermont and New England and to 
all parts of the country. In fact, it is believed that Ver- 
mont has furnished the nation with an unusually large 
number of its leaders. For example, the names of 30° 
persons born in Vermont appeared in Who's Who for 
1930-31. Considering population, this is four times the 
number for the country as a whole. About three-fourths 
of the native Vermonters whose names were given in 
IVho’s Who were born on farms or in small villages. 

There were roughly a score of committees which made 
reports for this book. Considerable attention is paid to 
the conservation of Vermont traditions and ideals. There 
has been renewed interest in biography, poetry and the 
teaching of Vermont history. Special attention is given 
to the means of conserving the beauty of the state. An 
interfaith committee made a thorough study of the 
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religious forces of the state. A committee on rural gov- 
ernment dealt with the peculiarities of local governmental 
institutions in Vermont. Special attention is given to the 
need of state action to provide library service. The 
shortage of physicians presents a difficult problem. At 
least eleven recommendations are made for improving 
health conditions, including group practice by physicians, 
subsidy of physicians by town governments, and more 
public health facilities. 


Health On The Farm and In The Village. By C. k. A. Wins- 
low. New York, Macmillan Company, 1931. $1.00. 

The subtitle states that this is a “review and an evalu- 
ation of the Cattaraugus County |New York] Health 
Demonstration with special reference to its lessons for 
other rural areas.” Dr. Winslow is professor of Public 
Health in the Yale School of Medicine. In 1929 the 
Milbank Memorial Fund invited him to undertake an im- 
partial and comprehensive study of the seven years’ ex- 
perience in demonstration work financed by the fund in 
Cattaraugus County. Professor Winslow outlines the 
general problems of rural health on the basis of the 
Cattaraugus demonstration and makes an appraisal of the 
quality of the county’s health facilities. Interesting sta- 
tistical data portray results of the demonstration. There 
are chapters on the cost of the program and on the psy- 
chological reaction to the demonstration on the part of 
local groups most concerned in it. The book is a valu- 
able treatment of a method in regard to which there 
has been much controversy among rural leaders. 


The Status of Rural Education. Part I, Thirtieth Yearbook, 
National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, 
Ill., Public School Publishing Company, 1931. Cloth, $2.50; 
paper, $1.75. 

A thorough work by a committee of well-known edu- 
cators presenting their estimate of the status of rural edu- 
cation in the United States and giving conclusions of its 
leaders in regard to guiding values and principles of pro- 
cedure. Reviewed in INFORMATION SERVICE of Janu- 
ary 2, 1932. 


The Outlook for Rural Education. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association, Research Bulletin, September 
1931. 25 cents. 

A valuable and inexpensive handbook, outlining the 
scope and problems of rural education, including practi- 
cally all the important facts, and digests of the most 
significant literature in the field. Reviewed in INFoRMA- 
TION SERVICE of January 2, 1932. 


Principles of Rural Economics. By Thomas Nixon Carver. 
New York, Ginn and Company, 1932. $1.80. 
A revised edition of a widely used text first published 
in 1911; presents general principles in a conservative 
fashion, and a valuable historical sketch of agriculture. 


Rural Banking Reform. By Charles W. Collins. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1931. $2.00. 

“An interpretation of current movements in bank 
organization and management, particularly in their effect 
upon the rural communities.” In view of the inadequacy 
of banking facilities in the United States this is certainly 
a timely work. The author concludes “that the agricul- 
tural sections of the United States have never had a sound 
and adequate system of banking.” Mr. Collins was at 
one time Deputy Comptroller ot the Currency. 
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County Government and Administration. By John A. Fairlie 
and Charles M. Kneier. New York, Century Co., 1930. 
Commended to those who want a thorough treatise on 

county government. It contains good historical material 

and discusses county-state relations and village and 
township government as well as county systems. The 
treatment is legalistic in spots but may be considered the 
most comprehensive recent treatise on rural government. 


Making Farms Pay. By ery J. Claassen. New York, 


Macmillan Company, 1931 

Here are very interesting stories of the way tenant 
farms have been made to pay by the application of expert 
management. The most recent data given are for the 
year 1930, and therefore the effects of the present de- 
pression are not taken account of. Mr. Claassen gives 
his personal experiences in managing 1,000 tenant farms, 
mainly for absentee owners. 


The Populist Revolt. By John D. ene Minneapolis, Uni- 


versity of Minnesota Press, 1931. 

A history of the Farmers’ Alliance and the People’s 
Party. The story of the days of Populism is in certain 
respects like the present era. Many of the demands of 
agrarian groups today are akin to those of the Populist 
period. The author is professor of American history and 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


Yearbook of Agriculture 1931. Edited by Milton S. [isen- 
hower and Arthur P. Chew. Washington, D. C., United 
States Department of Agriculture, 1931. (Sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, $1.50.) 

A most valuable reference work because of the com- 
prehensive statistics on the entire agricultural enterprise 
and the interesting interpretations in the section, “What's 
New In Agriculture?” (Sometimes copies of the Year- 
book of Agriculture may be secured without charge 
through Congressmen. ) 


The Rural Negro. By Carter Godwin Woodson. Washington, 
D. The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History (1538 Ninth St., N.W.), 1930. $2.65. 

Sums up and interprets extensive information in regard 
to the social and economic status of Negroes in agricul- 
ture and in villages. Census statistics and other studies 
are drawn upon and original materials gathered by ques- 
tionnaires and field trips are included. Dr. Woodson 1s 
director of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 


A Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology. Edited by 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. Zimmerman and Charles J. 
Galpin. Minneapolis, _ University of Minnesota Press, 


1930. 2 Vols. $7.50 each 

The most npulinndis reference work yet compiled 
in rural sociology. It draws extensively upon writings 
of European and Asiatic authors, and will be found use- 
ful in libraries of institutions. 


Rural Education for the Regeneration of Korea. By Helen 
Kiteuk Kim. Seoul, Korea, Ewha College, and New York, 
150 Fifth Avenue, 1931. $1.50. 

Describes the social and economic situation in rural 
Korea and the educational methods in use in the various 
schools. Miss Kim is dean of Ewha College and the most 
influential woman religious leader in Korea. 


A ON RurRAL MISSIONS 


The works of Messrs. Hunnicutt and Reid and of Pro- 
fessor McConnell, reviewed in this issue are a part of 
an extensive series on agricultural foreign missions and 
rural home missions published by the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York. The other books prepared for the 
use of adults and young people are noted below. The 
tities of books prepared for children and youth may be 
secured by writing either to the Missionary Education 
Movement or the Council of Women for Home Missions. 


Leader’s Manual for Adult Groups Studying Christianity and 
the Rurai Life of the World. By Raiph S. Adams, 1931. 
29 cents. 

The book on which this course is primarily based is 
The Rural Billion by Charles M. McConnell. Professor 
Adams is a member of the staff of the Interseminary 
Commission for Training for the Rural Ministry, and 
teaches at Bangor Iheological Seminary. He has had 
long experience in dealing with the problems of rural 
churches and in teaching rural church methods. His 
course suggests practical methods and cites helpful source 
material tor the study of rural missions. 


Christ Comes to the Village. Ldited by Mary Schauiiler Platt. 

Ctoth, 75 cents; paper, oU cents. 

issued by the Central Committee on the United Study 
of Foreign Missions for use as a study book for women. 
it is a study of rural life in various lands and contains 
chapters by Lleanor I. Calverley, M.D., Mabel Ruth 
Nowlin, Alice B. Van Doren, k. Stanley Jones, and 
others. 


Korea: Land of the Dawn. By James D. Van Buskirk. 1931. 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

Dr. Van Buskirk, who has had many years oi experi- 
ence as a physician in \orea, presents the backgrounds 
ot contemporary Korean life and interprets the Christian 
work among the people. Dr. Van Buskirk is vice-presi- 
dent of Severance Union Medical College, Seoul. 


A Young People’s Course on Christianity and the Rural Life 
of the World. By Roy E. Burt. 1931. 50 cents. 

Based primarily upon Zhe Rural Billion, this course 
suggests methods, discussion topics, reference materials, 
activities, and accompanying devotional programs for 
young people’s classes and societies studying the general 
theme of Christian missions among rural peoples. Mr. 
Burt is secretary for Epworth League and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work of the Department of Missionary Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


antes With the Migrants. By Adela J. Ballard. 1931. 50 
cents. 

A short reading book which pictures the procession of 
migrants roaming over the states, harvesting the crops and 
working in other seasonal labor fields, and describes home 
mission work among migrants. Miss Ballard is western 
supervisor of migrant work for the Council of Women 
for Home Missions. B. Y.L. 
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